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Pacitic Grove Conference 


The largest student conference that 
has ever assembled on the Pacific Coast 
met at Pacific Grove, March 25 to April 
2, as announced. There were present 
one hundred and thirty-nine student dele- 
gates and twenty-three leaders. In every 
phase of the conference activities there 
was manifested the deepest interest. The 
cause of Christian missions especially en- 
grossed the attention of the delegates, 
and a number decided to give their lives 
to the extension of the Kingdom in non- 
Christian lands. Throughout, the very 
best of weather was enjoyed; and the 
social features, so important a phase of 
every conference, were of special signifi- 
cance. Among the leaders were many 
well-known friends of the Student Chris- 
tian Association, among them being Rev. 
Robert Freeman, formerly of Buffalo; 
Prof. Charles G. Paterson, of San An- 
selmo; George Irving, former Interna- 
tional Student Secretary for Canada; 
Dr. Roy Malcolm, of Los Angeles; Rev. 
A. W. Palmer, of Oakland; Prof. Robert 
Williams, of Pomona College, and Rob- 
ert Watchorn, of Los Angeles. 





Summer Plans 


Our summer plans are generally laid 
with sole regard to our own pleasure and 
profit. By some astounding psychological 
quirk some students have come to believe 
that they work so hard in the winter they 
deserve a complete rest in the summer 
months ; thus pure selfishness is the order 
of the day. Others there are who have 
to work hard in the vacation to help pay 
their way through college the coming 
year; and, while such will, of necessity, 

in a more wholesome frame of mind, 
still they, too, can be perfectly selfish as 


regards the spending of their time. As 
is clearly brought out in an article in this 
issue, the college student is marked 
wherever he goes. Whether he will or 
not his influence counts one way or the 
other. The colleges were never meant to 
breed selfishness. They have in most 
cases been founded by the hardest and 
most trying exertions and maintained by 
constant sacrifice, and their key-word 
should be service. Then is it not a part 
of our duty to definitely plan for some 
work of special service in connection 
with the long vacation? To be sure, we 
would not thus seem to say that no one 
should go off into the woods on a camp- 
ing trip away from all people, or that a 
cruising trip is not a legitimate way of 
spending the summer holiday; but these 
questions will not have to be faced by 
most college men or college women. The 
vast majority will be in actual contact 
with their fellow-men. Now what is that 
contact to mean? There are a few sim- 
ple suggestions in D. W. Weatherford’s 
article, but they are suggestions such as 
would supply a task for all the spare 
hours of every one of us. The sugges- 
tions will apply to a very wide field, and 
very few will be able to say that they do 
not suit their locality. Especially are 
members of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation obligated to undertake something 
worth while. After all, it simply amounts 
to the cultivation of a determination to be 
constantly brotherly, and the opportuni- 
ties will come along fast enough. 





University of Kansas 


At the University of Kansas the in- 
creasing work of the Christian Associa- 
tion has called for an increased equip- 
ment. Myers Hall has proved to be too 
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small, so an addition is being built at the 
south end. This enlargement wil! mean 
an increase of the seating capacity of the 
assembly hall from 180 to 500. There 
will be a new reading room, a small as- 
sembly hall, and an office for the secre- 
tary of the Association. It is expected 
that the new part will be ready for occu- 
pancy by September 1. The increase has 
grown out of the urgent need of an ex- 
panding work; and while we realize fully 
the large limitations of material equip- 
ment, it is also quite possible to make 
the enlarged facilities greatly contribute 
to the advance of the Kingdom of God. 

It should always be remembered that 
one of the central principles in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is that ma- 
terial equipment may be used largely to 
aid in the development of Christian char- 
acter. Wherever the work demands it, 
instant plans should be made in increas- 
ing our building. 





Knowing Our Communities 


A little pamphlet has been published 
recently by the Russell Sage Foundation 
entitled “What Social Workers Should 
Know About Their Own Communities.” 
It is by the skilled and experienced in- 
vestigator, Margaret F. Byington. The 
pamphlet is described as an “outline,” and 
is concerned with laying down the plan 
upon which one ought to proceed in the 
progress of “knowing your city.” While 
primarily for the social worker, it will be 
of the deepest interest to all those who 
feel any deep sense of responsibility for 
the salvation of their own communities. 
Every college student, man or woman, 
who expects to locate in a large city 
ought to read this carefully and seriously 
use it. Those students who have not yet 
settled definitely the question of their 
life work, and who are honest in their de- 
sire to make their lives count, will find 
here an indirect but forceful presentation 
of a great profession. Before you be- 
come a mere cog in some big machine, be 
sure to look into the possibilities of a pro- 
fession for which no man or woman has 
yet been found to be too big. 


1 New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 5 cents. 
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Summer Conferences 


The time has now arrived when as 
many students as possible should be defi- 
nitely committed to attendance on the 
summer conferences. There are forceful 
expressions often used of prospective 
delegations—“‘we have ten lined up,” “a 
dozen are enthusiastic on the proposi- 
tion,” and so forth. At this present 
period of the year it is necessary that the 
delegates be more than “enthusiastic” 
and “lined up”; they ought now to settle 
the question and at once interest them- 
selves in the securing of other delegates. 
Every delegate definitely promising to 
attend makes the task of the committee 
easier and also adds to the unofficial 
members of the committee, for very few 
students will decide to go and then not 
be willing to help secure others. An 
early and clear determination ought to be 
made on the part of officers and leaders 
in Association work ; if they will not go, 
then how can we expect any one else to 
go? It is prompt and unhesitating decis- 
ions on their part that count most in 
working up a delegation ; and this, no less 
than the fact of the value of the confer- 
ence to each leader personally, ought to 
be a sufficient reason for the decision. 
No good thing is every achieved in so 
ciety unless some few become passion- 
ately interested in its success. To secure 
the attendance of a large and representa- 
tive body of students at a summer con- 
ference is a piece of service that will 
count tremendously in the life of our col- 
lege. It will mean life to the Christian 
Association and a deeper sense of the 
mission of Christ to all the world in the 
institutions. Is it not worth while to 
make some sacrifice here? 





Negro Lite in the South 


Since the publication of W. D. Weath- 
erford’s “Negro Life in the South” there 
has been a real awakening of interest on 
the part of college men in the study of 
the conditions that surround the negro 
in America. At Vanderbilt University 
over 60 men were engaged in the study 
of the work last fall. At the University 
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of Virginia more men have enrolled in 
this study than have ever before been en- 
gaged in any mission study. At Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina, under 
Dr. W. L. Poteat, president of the col- 
lege, 207 men have been studying this 
subject. A few other figures are as fol- 
lows: Fifty men at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, fifty-five at the University of 
South Carolina, eight at Berea College, 
fifty men at Emory and Henry, ninety- 
four at Virginia Polytechnic, fifty-eight 
at the University of Alabama, eighteen at 
the University of Oklahoma. This is 
only an indication of how the students are 
welcoming the opportunity to come into 
possession of the real facts in this intri- 
cate matter. Nor has the movement been 
confined to mere study. College men are 
actually enlisted in direct service in the 
leading of Bible classes, Sunday Schools, 
and in one case in pastoral work among 
negro state prisoners. 


Mission Study 


The spread of the mission study move- 
ment in the colleges during recent years 
is not difficult to explain. It is due, in 
part, to the new interest in world affairs, 
sometimes spoken of as the growing 
world consciousness, and, in part, to a 
new understanding of the excellence of 
the literature available for a considera- 
tion and study of world problems. The 
world idea is becoming more popular 
and the literature of the world idea 
richer, worthier and more widely ex- 
ploited than formerly. 

But the great reason for the grow- 
ing of missionary intelligence among 
college students is found in the law 
of supply and demand. “Wanted— 
Christian Statesmen” is the sign thrust 
out in these later days by the Church, by 
the commonwealth and by the disturbed, 
bewildered civilizations of the non-Chris- 
tian world. The problems awaiting solu- 
tion are unique and personal. The solu- 
tions are to be found at the hands of col- 
lege men and women. Therefore, there 
is imperatively required at once from the 
colleges a great force of leaders with 








world vision, world sympathy, world in- 
tercession, a knowledge of world condi- 
tions and world needs, and a purpose to 
let their lives out on the basis of world 
service. The problems of America re- 
quire it and the problems of the mission 
fields require it. This is the demand. 
And if “demand is the irresistible postu- 
late of trade” this high demand, which 
has not acquired its ubiquity and urgent 
appeal by any chance, but under the over- 
ruling providence of the God of Nations, 
is the postulate of a new world conscious- 
ness and world intelligence on the part of 
college students. 

However, it is not to be expected that 
the demand will be met by the realization 
of it and the eager response to it of the 
rank and file. Progress will be made 
as it has been made, according as the 
leaders of Christian work in the colleges 
realize the demand and organize their ef- 
forts and release their energies to meet it. 

And the mission study class is the chief 
agency by which it is to be met. Other 
methods will be employed, such as lec- 
tures, reading circles and courses of indi- 
vidual reading, but the mission study 
class will continue to be the most effect- 
ive method. 

Every Christian Association, being the 
one recognized and appointed organiza- 
tion to promote mission study in the col- 
lege, is under a great obligation—never 
greater—at the present hour, and this is 
the important fact to be remembered: 
there is a victory waiting to be gained in 
every Association in this most important 
effort. 

The methods by which missionary in- 
telligence is to be promoted are deserving 
of mature consideration—such ways and 
means as are discussed in “The Organ- 
ization of Mission Study Among Stu- 
dents.” But the main issue in the matter 
does not pertain to method. It is intelli- 
gent conviction and prayerful determina- 
tion on the part of the Association cabi- 
net. Many cases are on record where, 
against staggering odds, a most notable 
mission study propaganda has been car- 
ried on by a small group of earnest mis- 
sion study leaders, who had a vision of 
the possibilities before them, knew how 
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to pray, and refused to take “No” for an 
answer. 


Some Practical Suggestions 


A few suggestions stand out. 1. A 
committee of able, influential students 
should be appointed at once to have com- 
mand of the work. 2. Capable leaders 
should be selected for the classes—after 
conference with the Bible Study Commit- 
tee—and assigned to their courses, which 
should be chosen with equal care. 3. A 
Normal Class should be provided, to be 
conducted before vacation,wherever there 
are to be three or more classes next year. 
4. A carefully-considered policy for the 
year’s work should be formulated at once. 
This policy should be very definite and 
worthy of the dignity and urgent im- 
portance of the undertaking. When it is 
realized that the divine operations among 
non-Christian peoples are now moving 
with such rapidity and such great signifi- 
cance, an Association may not be content 
merely to “hold its own” or “to maintain 
the standard of last year” in its mission- 
ary program; while to neglect this activ- 
ity or even postpone it for a year would 
be almost treason in what, by common 
consent among Christians, is “the de- 
cisive hour of Christian missions.” 5. A 
special meeting of the cabinet should b 
convened to consider this and other 
features of the propaganda for the year 
IQII-1912. 





“The Moslem World’? 


Unusual interest has been taken during 
the past few years in the work of Chris- 
tian missions among Moslems. A num- 
ber of important books, including Dr. 
Zwemer’s “Islam: A Challenge to Faith,” 
Broomhall’s “Islam in China,” “The Mo- 
hammendan World of Today,” E. M. 
Wherry’s “Islam and Christianity in the 
Far East,” have appeared. Much atten- 
tion has been brought to the same sub- 
ject in missionary periodicals. Deep in- 


terest was manifested in this subject at 
the World Missionary Conference at 


Edinburgh, and as an outcome of this in- 
terest a quarterly review is to be pub- 
lished, under the editorship of Dr. Sam- 
uel M. Zwemer. Associated with Dr. 
Zweier are such well-known authorities 
as the Rev. W. H. T. Gairdner, Dr. 
Johannes Lepsius, Mr. Marshall Broom- 
hall, Dr. W. St. Clair Tisdall, Dr. 
James S. Dennis, Dr. Julius Richter, 
Dr. E. M. Wherry, Dr. H. V. Wei- 
brecht and Pastor F. Wurtz. According 
to a prospectus recently issued each num- 
ber of the review—the title of which is to 
be “The Moslem World”—will contain 
articles dealing with the history, doctrine 
and development of Islam, its spread, and 
the missionary problem throughout the 
Moslem world. There will be a carefully 
prepared survey of all articles on Islam 
appearing in the leading English and for- 
eign periodicals and magazines; also 
book reviews, and a résumé of the con- 
tents of the Moslem press of Cairo, Con- 
stantinople and other centers. The re 
ligious and political movements in Islam 
will receive special attention, and there 
will be a Department of Missionary 
News and Correspondence. The first is- 
sue of the review sets a high standard. 
Mrs. S. Bobrov has a scholarly:article on 
Moslems in Russia, illustrated by two 
maps. Mr. M. Broomhall’s article on the 
Mohammedan population of China gives 
satisfactory grounds for setting the fig- 
ures far below those usually quoted. The 
important attention devoted to the Is- 
lamic question at the last National Colo 
nial Conference at Berlin, and also at the 
World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh, is written of interestingly by Dr. 
Julius Richter and Dr. C. R. Watson. 
Mr. Gairdner, of Cairo, contributes notes 
on present-day movements in the Moslem 
world. These articles, together with mis- 
sionary news, pages of book reviews, and 
the editorial features, complete the con- 
tents of this very deserving number of 
the review. The magazine is worthy 
of a place on the reading tables of col 
leges, universities and theological sem 
naries. It will be of special value t 
mission study classes studying amy 
phase of the Mohammedan question. 
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SPIRITUAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR MISSIONARY 
SERVICE 


By Henry W. Frost, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pes presentation of this sub- 
ject would involve a discussion of 
that equipment which is needed by a per- 
gn, either in preparing himself for 
missionary service or in engaging him- 
elf in missionary service which has 
reference to his body, his mind, and 
his spirit. That is, it would be needful 
to discuss what care would need to be 
given by such a person as related to the 
building up and preservation of his 
physical being, the cultivation, through 
education, of his mental being, and the 
jevelopment through various means, of 
his spiritual being. To undertake such 
a wide discussion in a short article is 
impossible. We purpose, therefore, to 
limit ourselves to the last of these topics 
and to speak exclusively of needed 
spiritual qualifications. Let it be under- 
stood, however, as we proceed, that true 
development in connection with mission- 
ary service will have in view all three 

i the above parts of an individual’s 
life, and that ideal development will 
keep the several parts both correlated 
and in equipoise. 

It is a truism, but one not to be for- 
gotten, that a spiritual work must he 
accomplished by spiritual forces. No 
one would be tempted to undertake 
to perform a mechanical work with 
Spiritual power. Nor ought anyone to 
undertake to accomplish a spiritual work 
with mechanical power. 
work there is needed mechanical power. 
And for spiritual work there must be 
had nothing less and nothing else than 
Spiritual power. Missionary service is 
a intrusion and projection of human 


For mechanical 


lives into spiritual realms, on the one 
hand of darkness and on the other hand 
of light. The missionary, in these 
spiritual realms, deals with unseen and 
intangible forces; but, at the same time, 
he is dealing with even greater realities 
than if he were occupied with things 
which were strictly physical. He re- 
lates himself, as a Christian, with a 
kingdom of light, and he seeks, as a 
missionary, to destroy a kingdom of 
darkness. Moreover, he has no power 
against this spiritual darkness, except 
as he draws upon the powers which are 
in the realm of light. In view of these 
and other facts, it is important that the 
missionary should cultivate a strong 
body, and that he should develop a 
vigorous and cultured mind; but it is 
more than important, it is absolutely 
essential, that he should be equipped for 
his warfare with the “whole armor of 
God,” in order that he may fight and 
subdue the “wicked spirits in heavenly 
places.” If the prospective or actual 
missionary has not had this vision of 
his service, and has not prepared him- 
self thus for his warfare, he has not 
yet learned the first principles of the 
missionary undertaking, and, sooner or 
later, he will be defeated and overcome. 
The pre-eminent question is, therefore, 
what are those special spiritual graces 
which are best calculated to make a 
missionary a reliable and_ serviceable 
man of God? In attempting to answer 
this question it will be helpful to keep 
in mind the order of development which 
the Master established in addressing 
His disciples when He commissioned 
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them to go forth to “do and teach,” 
where it is noticeable that the doing 
came first and the teaching followed. 
We put at the head of the list of 
spiritual requirements the need of per- 
sonal purity. This is not a part of our 
subject which we can treat with frank- 
ness. At the same time, we dare not 
pass it by. If the unwritten history of 
lives on the foreign field could be 
known, no argument would be needed 
to prove the necessity of the suggestion 
and warning which we here seek to 
give. It is ever to be remembered that 
temptation, in spite of the dedication 
and consecration of a missionary’s life, 
is not less upon the foreign field, but 
actually greater. There are sights and 
sounds in these far-away lands which 
do not assail one nearer home, and 
loneliness and climatic influences often 
work havoc upon mind and _ heart. 
There is need, therefore, that eyes and 
ears, that thoughts and affections, should 
be inclosed as within a wall of fire. 
The Apostle’s exhortation to his son 
Timothy, to the effect that he should 
keep himself pure, is a word which has 
an ever-present and an ever-increasing 
application upon the foreign field. To 
heed it, is to live. To pass it by, is to 
live physically, but, so far as spiritual 
power is concerned, is to die. And, in 
this matter, it is not a question of what 
our reputation before men may be. It 
is simply a question as to what God 
sees in the heart and what He thinks 
concerning us. Happy, then, is the per- 
son who, from first to last, gives him- 
self to the cultivation of high and holy 
thoughts, and thus to the displacement 


of all thoughts over which the Serpent 
unwholesome 
To be able to look continually 
into the face of God with nothing be- 


has left his black and 
trail. 
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tween is to find that acceptance with 
Him which will mean power with men, 


The second requirement which may 
well be mentioned is that of humility, 
There are strong temptations upon the 
foreign field toward pride. One mis- 
sionary goes abroad with a better in- 
tellectual equipment than another, and 
with possibly more and higher degrees 
than his fellow, and he comes to feel 
for this reason a sense of superiority, 
This man, or another, does better with 
the language than the man who is 
working at his side, and the feeling of 
superiority is thus increased. All mis- 
sionaries come into contact with what 
are considered inferior peoples, and the 
intellectual and national consciousness 
is so great that many are possessed 
with the thought, from first to last, 
that they walk through foreign lands 
as “lords of creation,” and that their 
main work in life is to keep the people 


among whom they stand in_ their 
proper, inferior place. There have 


been some who have come so fully 
under such temptations as these that the 
usefulness of their lives has been prac- 
tically spoiled. It remains true, be it 
remembered, that God gives His grace, 
not to the proud, but to the humble; 
and there are few characteristics in a 
missionary’s life which tell more for 
blessing than the maintaining, as re- 
lated to fellow-missionaries and to na- 
tive peoples, that spirit of conscious un- 
worthiness which makes him walk with 
bowed head and_ softened footfall. 
Blest is the man, at home and abroad, 
who ever remembers the words of the 
Apostle Paul: “For who maketh thee 
to differ from another? and what hast 
thou that thou didst not receive? Now 
if thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” 
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The above consideration leads us to 
speak of another requirement which is 
all-important; we refer to the grace of 
patience. A missionary was once asked 
what three things were most needed in 
a person’s life upon the foreign field. 
He replied: “First, patience; second, 
patience; and third, patience.” It is 
not quite clear, strictly speaking, that 
this was a full description of a mission- 
ary’s need. At the same time, there is 
so much truth in the statement that it 
is worth repeating and remembering. 
On the foreign field, as well as at home, 
there are strong temptations to the de- 
velopment of a spirit of impatience; 
and, if there is a difference between the 
two, it must be admitted that such 
temptations are stronger abroad than at 
home. In the first place, there is the 
influence of the foreign climate upon 
the nerves, and the inevitable develop- 
ment, in most cases, of a sensitive dis- 
position. In the second place, there are 
different and antagonistic standards of 
life prevailing, as between the mission- 
ary and the people whom he is serving, 
and this is likely to produce a spirit of 
criticism which eventuates in censorious- 
ness. And, in the third place, there is 
likely to be a conflict, especially with 
strong-minded men and women, between 
one’s self and one’s fellow-laborers, as 
related to the principles and methods 
which should prevail in the development 
of a given work, which not infrequently 
produces hard feelings and hard lan- 
guage. Through such infirmities it is 
quite possible for an otherwise good 
missionary to spoil his own life and the 
lives of those about him, and to almost 
ruin the work which has been under- 
taken for God. Little things, such as a 
little impatience, count for a great deal, 
upon the foreign field; hence, the words 
of the Apostle James have a special ap- 
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plication there: “Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth! And the 
tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity; 
and it is set on fire of hell.” 

In the next place, we would refer to 
the great and constant requirement for 
love. We do not refer now to senti- 
mentality, nor to that particular kind of 
love, however valvable it is, which leads 
a person to make great sacrifices, and, 
possibly, at last carries him through 
martyrdom. We refer to that love, 
rather, which is present and practical, 
and which enters into the daily life and 
into the details of that life. The foreign 
field, largely, so far as native races are 
concerned, is a place of lovelessness, so 
that if love be not given by a mission- 
ary to a missionary, he is not likely to 
find it in others round about him. Be- 
sides this, the peoples to whom the mis- 
sionary ministers will have to learn, 
often their first and certainly their best 
lesson of love from the man of God 
who stands in their midst; for, if they 
see not love in him, they will discover it 
in no place else. And still, in addition, 
it is not simply the teaching of the 
Word; but also, it is a fact established 
by oft-repeated experience that the 
lives which tell strongest amongst oth- 
ers, both at home and abroad, are those 
which love most. The graces which 
have been mentioned above, and others 
which might be mentioned, are impor- 
tant to the point of necessity; but with- 
out love even these graces are value- 
less. Love supplements and perfects all 
else that the missionary may obtain. 
And the reason of this is very simple; 
for love, we are told, “is of God.” 
Moreover, it is essential that the right 
kind of love be cultivated, or rather, 
that the love which is cultivated should 
be given its right expression. There is 
a love which delights in the heroic, 
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such as is required in going to the 
foreign field, in living economically, in 
taking long and hard journeys, in 
preaching to the point of weariness and 
exhaustion, but which leaves out of ac- 
count those characteristics which make 
a man, with those nearest to him, a 
good and helpful companion. To be of 
full service love needs to be courteous, 
love needs to be thoughtful, love needs 
to be sacrificial in little things, love 
needs to be bright and winsome. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of many 
foreign missionaries, the workers on the 
field would rather have a man of this 
kind come into their midst, as related 
to themselves and to the people about 
them, than’ a man of any other kind. 
In other words, what is needed abroad 
is not so much great men as good men. 
In some cases these two developments 
may be combined, but if a choice is 
to be made between the two the good- 
is more to be desired than the 
greatness. In short, it is as true abroad 
as it is at home that it is the life which 
tells. When a missionary is able to say 
with some degree of truth, “For me to 
live is Christ,” he is on the way to the 
highest possible equipment. From that 
time on he need not be so concerned 
about his sermons, for it has become 
true that he himself is a sermon. And 
a loving life is the kind of sermon 
which most people ‘understand the 
quickest and remember the longest. 

All that has been said has related to 
the individual’s life. It is necessary, in 
closing, to speak of the missionary’s 
message. This brings us to the need 
which exists of acquiring and holding 
sound doctrine. The missionary is a 
unique man, not only in his personality, 
but also in his message. As related to 
the latter, he is not sent forth by God 
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to preach anything but the Gospel, and 
that, as it has been given by the Holy 
Spirit. Many doctrines are bound up 
in the Gospel, all of which are impor- 
tant. The Apostle Paul, however, eyvi- 
dently considered two doctrines as su- 
preme over all others. We learn this 
from the statement which he made con- 
cerning the great missionary purpose of 
his life when he said: “I determined 
not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” This 
statement manifestly means that Paul 
made it the habit of his life to preach, 
first, Christ as the Son of God, and, 
second, Christ is the Lamb of God. In 
other words, the two central doctrines 
of Christianity are the deity of Christ 
and the atonement. Apart from these 
there is no Gospel, and hence there is 
no salvation for men. With these, there 
is a Gospel which will make, wherever 
it is preached, for the salvation and 
sanctification of hosts of men this world 
around. This is the Gospel which 
should be held firmly by every intend- 
ing and actual missionary. Moreover, 
this is the Gospel which is to be per- 
petuated by such teaching as the mis- 
sionary may pass on to those among 
native peoples who, in their turn, are 
to become pastors and evangelists. It 
is this which was in the Apostle Paul’s 
mind when he wrote: “And the things 
that thou hast heard of me among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.” These words look to the 
establishment of an apostolic succession 
which cannot be gainsaid. Hence, for 
himself and for others, the missionary 
is required to lay hold on truth, to 
preach it with all the intensity of his 
being, and to defend it, if need be, with 
his very life. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE DURING VACATION 





By W. D. Weatherford 


T was Christmas time in a moderate- 
| sized Texas town—a town of from 
eight to ten thousand inhabitants. Thirty 
or forty of us boys and girls, ranging 
in age from 16 to 20, had gathered one 
night for a social party. Among the 
number was a young fellow about nine- 
teen, who was in his sophomore year at 
college and was at home for the Christ- 
mas vacation. He was a fellow of fair 
intelligence, but not a genius; he came 
from a cultured home, but no better than 
many others represented there that night ; 
he was not a fellow of exceptional lead- 
ership, but somehow everybody wanted 
to follow him that night. He was the cen- 
ter of attraction, and whatever he sug- 
gested was sure to be carried out. I was 
a boy seventeen years old—just about 
ready to go away to college, and I will 
never forget what an impression that 
evening made on me, and how it strength- 
ened my determination to have a college 
degree. As I look back on that time I 
can now see what a power that man had 
in our lives, not so much because of what 
he possessed but because of where he had 
been, because he stood in our eyes for 
the results of higher education. 

This little incident is being repeated in 
literally thousands of cities, towns, 
country communities, summer after 
summer when college men go back to 
their old homes for their vacations. 
Whether we want it so or not we be- 
come the heroes in our community or 
in our crowd, particularly if we have done 
anything worth while in college, if we 
have made an athletic team, or a frater- 
nity, or have sung on the glee club, or 
been on intercollegiate debates, and so 
forth. Little does the average college 


man know how powerful his influence is 
among those with whom he is thrown 
during his vacation days. 

Our culture and training are not our 
own. Weare simply its custodians. The 
world is now demanding that men of 
wealth shall use their money in an un- 
selfish fashion, and much more should it 
demand that we students should use our 
higher form of power unselfishly. A 
college man said to me recently that if he 
were rich he would certainly do large 
philanthropic things. I asked him if he 
was doing anything in his college com- 
munity to better moral and social condi- 
tions. He replied in the negative. Then 
I said, “You are badly mistaken; if you 
had money you would be niggardly and 
stingy, for if you will not use your 
wealth of character for unselfish pur- 
poses you surely would not use a lower 
form of wealth.” 

The question arises as to what a col- 
lege man may do when he is home on va- 
cation. Let us put down in plain words 
a few of the possible activities. 

First, he can use his scientific training 
to make a careful investigation of the 
conditions in his community, if he 
chances to live in a moderate-sized town 
or a small village. In most places this 
has never been done. If the town is 
large he can choose a certain section of 
it and by careful investigation he can 
discover for himself just what are the 
forces in that community which made 
for righteousness and decency, and just 
what forces are tending to destroy char- 
acter, health and life. 

There would be two distinct advan- 
tages in such a course as this. First, it 
would enable many a college man to keep 
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close to the needs of humanity. One of 
the charges brought against us as college 
men is that we are living in theories and 
do not know life first hand. The one 
charged with educating ourselves away 
from the people. Any college man who 
earnestly spends his spare time during 
vacations in finding out the housing con- 
ditions of his community will of neces- 
sity be drawn out into sympathy for the 
lives of those whom he meets. In the 
second place, it will furnish a fund of in- 
formation which can be used in the clean- 
ing up of any community. We need to- 
day a new gospel of social regeneration. 
Many a man is unable to live a Christian 
life because of the environment in which 
he spends his days. We must not only 
convert the individual, but we must 
transform the environment. The first 
step in this transformation is knowledge 
of conditions and the next step is favor- 
able publicity. 

A second definite thing which any col- 
lege man can do during his vacation is to 
mould the young life of the boys of his 
community. The Boy Scout Movement 
is handicapped by nothing so much as its 
lack of the right type of leaders. If the 
men who lead these boys are rude, un- 
cultured, or lacking in high ideals, it were 
a thousand times better for those boys 
that they had no such organization. A 
college man, because of his culture, train- 
ing, athletic interest and Christian char- 
acter, built up through the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, is pre- 
eminently fitted for service of this kind. 
It is during the summer months that the 
younger boys are in greatest need, be- 
cause they have so much time at their 
disposal, being out of school; and it is 
still true that an idle brain is the devil’s 
workshop. 

I know of no field where a college man 
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can better use his energies than working 
for the boys where he may be spending 
his vacation. May I give a simple illus- 
tration from experience? 

One summer a professor friend and | 
rented a little cottage away back in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, seven miles from 
the nearest postoffice or railroad station. 
It was a typical mountaineer section. 
About half way down the valley, three 
miles from our cottage, there was a little 
church which served the community. On 
the first Sabbath morning I went down 
to the little Sunday School. I emphasize 
little. There were about thirty students 
present. One little class of six boys, 
ranging in age from eight to fourteen, 
was without a teacher. I asked for the 
privilege of teaching that class. Being 
new to the boys I could not get anything 
out of them until, just at the close, I said 
that if the boys would have six more 
with them the next Sunday there would 
be a baseball game at my place the fol- 
lowing week. They immediately began 
to take notice. The result was that by 
the third Sunday nineteen boys were on 
hand for Sunday School and there was 
not another boy living in the community. 
We played baseball once a week, we had 
every boy in the community studying the 
Bible, and an entirely different attitude 
toward fairness in play, cleanness m 
speech, purity in life, and reverence for 
the work of the Church. Five of these 
boys became Christians during the sum- 
mer. That kind of work pays big divi- 
dends. 

A third definite thing which a college 
man can do in his vacation community is 
to start a night school for the working 
boys and men. Of course, in large cities 
this field may be occupied by various or- 
ganizations, but in such cases many col 
lege men can be used to help those who 
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are not able to pay any tuition. This, 
again, keeps the college man close in 
touch with the laboring classes, and acts 
as a corrective to his sometimes too the- 
oretical college days. 

In the fourth place, a college man may 
be of inestimable value to the work of the 
Church in his local community. He may 
organize a class of men for the study of 
mora! or religious problems based on the 
teachings of Jesus. He may organize a 
mission study group for the study of 
home or foreign missions. The writer 
had one such group during a college va- 
cation period out of which one mission- 
ary went to Japan. It was certainly not 
time wasted. A study class on home mis- 
sions would do a great service in waking 
up the people of the Church to the sin 
and suffering al] about them. Here the 
leader could use all the facts that he 
might have gathered in his investigation 
of conditions, provided he attempted to 
follow out the first suggestion of this 
paper. 

Another place of service in the local 
church is the Young People Society. 
Here all too frequently there is a dearth 
of men, and particularly a dearth of red- 
blooded, virile fellows. There is need 
that this should be changed, in order that 
the non-college young men of the com- 
munity shall feel that religion has a mes- 
sage for strong men. Again, the college 
man can help the pastor of the local 
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church in his financial work. He has en- 
trée to all classes and can be of genuine 
service if he will simply apply his train- 
ing as manager of some student or- 
ganization to the organization of the 
Church. The danger is that we col- 
lege men shall think that we have 
no responsibility for the affairs of the 
church where we spend our summer. 
If it chances to be our home community 
our years of absence make us feel that 
we are not responsible; if it chances to 
be some summer resort where we spend 
our vacation we think it makes no differ- 
ence. It does make a difference. If we 
are Christian men we must be about our 
Father’s business, whether at home or 
abroad. One of the saddest things one 
sees at any vacation place is the laxness 
and indifference of men and women who, 
during their working months, claim to 
be Christians. 

Every community has multiplied needs 
which a college man can help to meet if 
he will. All we need is to keep our eyes 
open for the opportunity and such oppor- 
tunities will crowd themselves upon us. 
This paper has only suggested a few 
avenues of service, but fifty more could 
be suggested if one had the space and 
time. This is unnecessary; the average 
college man has a trained mind, and by 
a bit of observation he can find fields 
white to the harvest. 


A PROFITABLE SUMMER 


By F. E. Logee of Western Reserve 


LTHOUGH the 
School movement has 
considerable notice during the last three 
years, our knowledge of the work is 
apt to be general rather than concrete. 


Vacation Bible 
received 


But to appreciate the value of this work 
one must see it as it actually progresses 
in any particular case. 

During the last summer the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the 
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Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Western Reserve joined in conduct- 
ing a school in Cleveland. Under the 
direction of the national director, Mr. 
Boville, and with the co-operation of 
the university, the work was begun for 
the first time in Ohio. With inexpe- 
rienced workers in a new work in an 
untried field, it was problematical what 
the outcome would be. 

After careful investigation, the North 
Congregational Church was selected as 
the one best suited to our purpose. Not 
only is it close to a congested district, 
but is also well equipped. A gymnasium 
floor, a kindergarten and a Sunday 
School room had just been added, and 
were turned over to us, as was the whole 
church, for our free use. This included 
the services of the janitor. 

After talking with a few children, 
telling them what we were going to do, 
we placed this sign in front of the 
church : 

DAILY VACATION 
SCHOOL 

OPENS HERE 
JULY 8TH, at 9:30 A. M. 


BIBLE 





GOOD BIBLE STORIES! 
GOOD SINGING! 
GOOD GAMES! 
BOYS! 
Would you like to make hammocks 
and baskets? 
GIRLS! 

Would you like to sew and weave? 
THEN COME! 
Arrangements were then completed 
for the work. Besides the principal 
from the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation who looked after the boys and 
the music teacher from the Young 
Women’s Christian Association who 
looked after the girls, a kindergarten 
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director was engaged. Although this 
staff was small, it was considered suffi- 
cient under the conditions. But we 
were mistaken. The first day we were 
swamped, one hundred and fifty or more 
children being enrolled. The second day 
the enrolment ran to over two hundred. 
This was so far beyond our expecta- 
tions that volunteer assistants had to be 
found. With the addition to our staff 
the work progressed nicely, though each 
day brought its peculiar problems and 
vexations. 

An outline of a day’s program will 
give an idea of the work. A staff gath- 
ering for conference and prayer is held 
at twenty-five minutes past nine. At 
half-past nine the flag is raised, and the 
lines, forming outside, file in as a march 
is played. The opening exercises are 
simple: the flag salute, a hymn, a 
scripture passage, the Lord’s Prayer, a 
hymn. The principal then gives a two- 
minute habit talk. 

The next period of twenty-five min- 
utes is for singing. This is prefaced 
by breathing exercises, which serve not 
only to expand and deepen the lungs, 
but also to relieve restlessness. The 
singing is entered into with zest. The 
remaining part of the first hour is given 
up to the Bible story. It is wonderful 
how the boys and girls listen. Children 
naturally love stories, but these in par- 
ticular seem to appeal to the child’s 
mind. There is no preaching, no direct 
application of a truth. It is not neces- 
sary. The simple story, vividly, em- 
phatically told after thorough prepara- 
tion, is far more effective than any sef- 
monette. 

After finishing the story the boys and 
girls separate for an hour of industrial 
work. This varies with the age. The 
younger boys and girls are taught raffa 
work and basket weaving, while the 
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older girls sew, or weave rugs. The 
older boys are taught to make ham- 
mocks. These are full size, and are 
woven out of strong seine twine. Not 
only is this work fascinating to the boy, 
but it teaches him something useful. 
When school closed two enterprising 
boys asked carefully as to where they 
could buy material. They said they 
were going into business. Each had 
made an extra hammock and sold it for 
a dollar. The material used had cost 
them twenty-five cents for each ham- 
mock. 

For afternoon work there was no 


fixed program. Some afternoons it was 
handball in the gymnasium; sometimes 
it was pitching horseshoes in the shade 
of the church; sometimes it was base- 
ball; sometimes, too, it was games in the 
park, along the shore of the lake. This 
last feature was very popular. 

As we look back on the work we feel, 
as we felt at the close of the school, 
that the summer was very well spent, 
profitable alike to the staff and the chil- 
dren. In some cases we could see re- 
sults appearing before our very eyes. 
In others we could only hope that the 
soil might not prove barren. 


SERVING IN THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
By Anna B. Taft 


T is a well-known fact that many 
country churches in the United States 
are stationary or declining. That there 
is no necessity for this condition of things 
is shown in the conspicuous success that 
has been made in rare instances, where 
the country church has served the com- 
munity. For some time the downtown 
city church problem has been recognized, 
but the vital importance of gripping the 
country church problem is just beginning 
to dawn upon the horizon. 

There are large opportunities for ser- 
vice in any church, but there is probably 
none that presents so many attractive 
possibilities to young men and young 
women of vision and intelligence as those 
offered by the country church today. In 
the rural communities, where there is a 
great need of leadership, the natural 
leaders are the few young people who are 
having, or have had, the benefit of col- 
lege or university training, or the inspira- 
tion and vision of country life possibili- 


ties, which is secured at many of the 
agricultural colleges. 

On the far margin of large parishes in 
New England there is a scattered popu- 
lation that often presents problematic 
conditions. When the people are de- 
pleted in fibre as well as numbers these 
are breeding places for every evil known 
to isolation and loneliness. Distance from 
the local church makes attendance diffi- 
cult, and for the indifferent, impossible. 
It is absolutely necessary that special 
work should be done in fields of this kind. 
A Home Department of the Sunday 
School has often been of invaluable ser- 
vice in such communities, when it has 
been accompanied by personal calls and 
occasional gatherings of the members of 
this band, in community picnics or enter- 
tainments held as near the centre of the 
needy section as possible. Special work 
for the children can also be done by 
forming a local Sunday School, or chil- 
dren’s club, or a mission band, which will 
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take in both the boys and girls in these 
scattered localities. 

In the Middle West there are dozens 
of country communities where the pro- 
portion of tenant farmers ranges from 
thirty to seventy-five per cent. In such 
localities it is a question of vital impor- 
tance whether or not these transient peo- 
ple are in or out of the local church. 
They are very often strangers in an un- 
familiar locality, needing the warmth 
and hospitality that the atmosphere of 
the church social life should give. Yet 
they are seldom seen at such gatherings. 
Often, lonely and shy, they hesitate to re- 
spond to a general invitation. Here, 
again, personal work is most essential. 
Many times one can reach the women 
through the children, and mothers’ clubs 
that are practical and sympathetic may 
be of great use. 

One of the needs in almost every coun- 
try community is the question of recrea- 
tion and adequate social life. This is the 
vital lack in the majority of small rural 
localities. This great need can be met 
most helpfully by college men and women 
at home for vacation or after graduation. 
One brave young college girl gathered a 
group of boys about her in a small coun- 
try town and formed a boys’ recreation 
club. She discovered that they had one 
and all cheated at their games, as a mat- 
ter of course. It was no small step in 
the development of character when they 
learned to play fair. A young man, in a 
Pennsylvania town, formed a club of 
boys to study birds, which happened to be 
his particular hobby, and he said, very 
wisely, that it did not matter so much 
what he got the boys to do so long as 
they were together out in the open air, 
with an object that was interesting and 
wholesome. The county work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is a 
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most valuable aid for those who are at- 
tempting such work as this. Boys’ or- 
ganizations, such as the Boy Scouts, can 
be made most efficient when properly 
handled. 

There is probably no field for the ser- 
vice of young women in the country more 
inspiring than helping to make better 
homes. The question of household eco- 
nomics in the farm home is increasingly 
important. Not long ago a farmer’s wife, 
speaking at a public meeting, out of thir- 
ty-four years’ experience in the country, 
laid the greatest emphasis on the useless, 
inconvenient and unattractive homes in 
which many farmers live. A farmer who 
keeps his barns and machinery up to date 
and in excellent condition will have a 
kitchen that deserves the name applied 
to it of “the poorest-equipped workshop 
in the country.” The same woman said, 
with tears in her eyes, that if she had 
been taught the simplest principles of hy- 
giene and sanitation her four children 
might still be here instead of on the other 
side. 

The water supply and a suitable sewer- 
age system is a matter of public concern 
in the city and town, whereas in the coun- 
try it must often be a question of the in- 
dividual home. The practical, bright, 
college-bred girl, with a heart that yearns 
to serve the Master through helping her 
sisters, can render a help along these lines 
which can scarcely be overestimated. 

Another vital need in the country today 
is that the Church, in its service to the 
community, should co-operate, not only 
with other churches, but with every 
agency in the locality that makes for 
community building. The school, the 
Grange, the farmers’ club, the public li- 
brary, and any other organization that 
has for its aim better things can double 
its efficiency by team work. Failure to 
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do this often comes from a lack of proper 
leadership; some one to take the initia- 
tive, with intelligence and pluck, and 
bring together the varying social life and 
make it one. An ideal leader for this 
work is the son or daughter of the com- 
munity who has had the advantage of a 
college training. 

What better place of service for the 
detained student volunteer? The call 


is for young people who have the same 
ideals of consecration of life as those 
who long to carry the Gospel to the for- 
eign mission field. To some of the 
bravest and best of our college graduates 
God has given a task at their very door. 
It is no unworthy investment of a life, but 
it calls for the type of surrender that is 
devoted to the coming of the Master’s 
Kingdom, regardless of geography. 


THREE PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


By James L. 


ican Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions was visiting Ahmedna- 
gar, in the Bombay Presidency of India, 
word was brought early in a crowded 
day that a delegation from one of the 
industrial castes of that presidency 
wished to meet it for the purpose of 
presenting a petition. It was not possi- 
ble to give a hearing to this commission 
until many hours later. With patience 
they waited, and, finally, in the early 
evening, a group of some fifteen men 
came into the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of the American Board and 
presented a petition in writing, to which 
a large number of signatures were at+ 
tached. 

They were not satisfied, however, to let 
their appeal rest wholly in the written 
form; but one of their number, who 
had been chosen spokesman, made a 
most earnest plea in idiomatic English, 
reinforcing the written petition, asking 
that the Mission Board should send to 
that presidency one or more mission- 
aries designated to their caste. They 
pleaded, with intense earnestness, the 
fact that, while the attention of the en- 
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tire caste was turning toward Chris- 
tianity, and while they constantly peti- 
tioned the mission to give them teachers 
and preachers to instruct them in the 
way of life, they got scant response. 
They sincerely believed that, if one 
Or more missionaries should be ap- 
pointed with designation to their caste, 
they would be more likely to receive 
attention and have teachers and preach- 
ers assigned to them. They spoke of 
the condition of the caste as simply 
that of waiting for instruction that 
would enable them to come out as a 
body on the side of Christianity. Their 
ancestral religion was not satisfying 
them; they were convinced that Chris- 
tianity had in it the message for them. 
But how could they believe without a 
preacher? And how could they have a 
preacher unless someone were sent? 
Even to the present time the Mission 
Board has not had recruits enough on 
its list to furnish a missionary for this 
entire caste. And in other sections of 
India other missionary organizations are 
concerned with the problems of mass 
movements toward Christianity, without 
an adequate force in the field to meet 





the requirements of such movements 
and to provide the Christian instruction 
which must accompany such a general 
turning toward Christianity on the part 
of any community or caste. 





Some three years ago, when the 
deputation of the American Board was 
visiting China, in the course of its jour- 
ney it was descending the Min river in 
the populous and progressive Fuhkien 
Province. At noon their boat tied up 
at the foot of the wall of one of China’s 
many-walled cities for lunch. Very 
soon after their arrival a group of nine 
well-dressed, noble-bearing Chinese gen- 
tlemen appeared upon the shore and 
asked permission to come aboard the 
boat to present a petition to the repre- 
sentatives of the missionary society from 
the West. 

A petition several feet long, with text 
and signatures, was interpreted to the 
deputation by a missionary who was 
present. It was an urgent plea that the 
Mission Board send to their city a mis- 
sionary to live among them, to open 
Christian schools and Christian work, 
and to teach them “the doctrine.” They 
pointed out a sightly lot overlooking the 
city, which, they declared, had been se- 
cured by them for the residence of the 
missionary who should be sent. They 
spoke of their desire and purpose to do 
more in the financial way for him when 
he should come; but the emphasis of 
their plea was their burning desire to 
have a representative of the Church of 
the West, in the form of a Christian 
missionary, establish his home there 
and make that the center for Christian 
work, not only in their city, but in the 
surrounding districts. They spoke feel- 
ingly of the great population in the city, 
as well as in the regions outside, who 
were without Christian instruction. 
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A year later these people wrote a let- 
ter referring to their petition, and ex- 
pressed regret that during the whole 
year they had received no response to 
their urgent appeal in the form of a 
resident missionary. And even to the 
present time this appeal is unanswered. 





Several years ago, when serving as a 
missionary in Eastern Turkey upon the 
borders of Kurdistan, it became my duty 
and privilege once a year to make an 
extended tour in Kurdistan, where the 
native evangelical churches of Asia 
Minor were carrying on a missionary 
work. On the way into the region 
where this work was carried on lived 
a Kurdish chief, who had practically en- 
tire control of the region. It was my 
custom to spend the night with this 
chief, at whose hand every courtesy was 
received. He was an able, alert man, 
full of questions regarding the great 
outside world, of which he had little 
knowledge. His profession was that of 
robbery and agriculture. He reported 
that he could throw into any part of 
his field at a few hours’ notice an armed 
and mounted fighting band to repel in- 
vasion or to avenge any crime com- 
mitted against him or his territory; he 
had the power of life and death over 
his subjects. 

The last visit that I made to him re- 
vealed the fact that he was in the last 
stages of consumption, although a man 
in the prime of life. He had no heir, 
and his heart was sad over the fact 
that with him the family succession, ex- 
tending back over seven hundred years, 
was to be broken. In my previous visits 
no opportunity had seemed to open to 
converse with him regarding religious 
matters. As I was his guest, it seemed 
necessary, under the customs of the 
country, that his conversation should 
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not be broken in upon, and he was full 
of questions regarding the West and 
the ways of life there. 

On this last visit, in view of his 
physical condition, it came about nat- 
urally that we began to talk upon the 
subject of religion, and so I was able 
to start in with the story of the life 
and work of Jesus Christ. He revealed 
at once an intense eagerness, and for 
more than an hour I told him, as sim- 
ply as I knew how, the story of the 
birth of Christ, the new life He brought 
into the world, and the effect of that 
life upon the people who accepted Him 
and became His followers. I have 
never had an audience more intent than 
was this listener to a sermon preached 
upon the simple text, “Jesus Christ.” 

When the story was about finished 
he eagerly asked: “Where did this 
event take place?” I answered, “Only 
a few hundred miles south of here, in 
Syria, the birth of Christ taking place 
in Bethlehem, near Jerusalem, and His 
crucifixion occurring just outside the 
wall of Jerusalem.” 

He asked: “How long ago did this 
occur?” I said, “About nineteen hun- 
dred years ago.” He again asked: 
“How widely are these events known 
that you have been telling me about to- 
night?” I said, “Very widely; through- 
out America and Europe and in parts 





of all the countries of the world.” 
He then asked: “Has anything been 


written about this?” I replied, “Much 
has been written,” and showed him a 
copy of the New Testament and of the 
Gospels. He dropped his head for a 
moment, and then, with intense earnest- 
ness, said: “I do not believe this. story 
is true. It is impossible that for nearly 
nineteen hundred years such a large 
part of the world has known a story 
like this and my fathers, who have oc- 
cupied this region for more than seven 
hundred years, have never heard of it. 
The story cannot be true; for surely, 
out of the great number that you say 
now believe in this Christ and worship 
him and have in their hands the story 
of his life, someone would have come 
to tell me about it, or to tell the story 
to some one of my predecessors.” 

There was no argument that I could 
use to change his attitude. His re- 
peated reply was: “I do not believe 
it. I cannot believe it. For surely 
someone would have brought the story 
before. It cannot be true.” And I was 
compelled to leave him the next morn- 
ing with those words upon his lips. He 
did not survive many weeks. 

These incidents took place in the 
midst of territory which is reported by 
statistics as fully occupied by missionary 
forces and Christian institutions. 
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ON THE CAMPUS 
The Life of Fear 


PPEARANCES deceive: many college students are living a life of fear—a 

life that destroys every good thing in it. Some are afraid to insist on the 
reality of the big, solid spiritual facts that commend themselves to us by clear 
experience. There was once a college man who found that attendance at his 
college church service helped him; he liked the music, he liked the preaching, and 
he liked to kneel in prayer. Then someone told him that all these exercises were 
meaningless, mere survivals of primeval ritual, without any religious significance; 
and he stopped going to church. This is one kind of fear. There is another that 
dogs us in college and out—fearful men and women fear to look frankly at the 
great realities of our physical life. Let there be no mistake in the meaning here. 
The failure on the part of good men and good women to probe to the bottom the 
problem of sex has robbed our high places of great leaders, has filled our cities 
with outcasts, and has congested our hospitals and asylums. Until we have put 
away this fear there will rest a great blight on American civilization. Then there 
is another kind of fright that has just begun to possess us. The wavering, happy- 
go-lucky way of choosing a vocation is gradually giving place to a more ordered 
method of deciding on a life-work. Even if we are to follow out the vaguest 
ideas of brotherhood, every student ought to study his own capabilities in their 
relation to the present need of the world. Those who profess to follow Jesus 
Christ must realize that this is the serious problem of life. And often here we 
are afraid to look at the facts. We are afraid to study the needs in the slums, on 
the frontier, in foreign lands, lest there should come a call that would take us out 
of the smooth and easy way and set our feet on a path of storm. We run away 
from the crown that is held out to us. Life is a great adventure, with large 
reward for the brave and true. There is nothing that is true about our bodies or 
our souls that should daunt an honest man or woman. The only serious thing is 
that, in a great world of reality, we should build for ourselves a flimsy dwelling- 
place of false ideas and shrink into it, afraid to meet the clean wind that blows on 
God’s free hills. Let us not be afraid to stand firm upon what we know. If there 
is unexplored truth beyond our range, let us boldly advance; for we know that 
creation at heart is good. And if there is a path of clear duty before us, shall we 
not tread it fearlessly? Can life ever be happy or even comfortable while we 
have that uneasy feeling within us that we have been smothering the truth? It 


has been said that perfect love casts out fear. Why should we flee when the 
Universe is on our side? 
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Mission Study Prospectus——The Student 
Volunteer Movement has just issued its annual 
Mission Study Prospectus. This book has 
been prepared with great care and gives just 
what the mission study chairman needs to plan 
for the work next year. It is not a work 
based on a mere theory: it is the result of 
years of practice. It can be procured free 
from W. P. McCulloch, 125 East 27th street, 
New York City. 


At the University of Alabama, practically 
every faculty man has subscribed to the Chris- 
tian Association. The Association numbers 
among its leaders many of the most prominent 
students in college, athletic managers, mem- 
bers of athletic teams, and editors of the col- 
lege publications. 


P. L. Corbin is traveling in the Southern 
States on the staff of the International Com- 
mittee. He will maintain this connection till 
the close of the college year. 


A student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has just been organized at Tulane Uni- 
versity, Louisiana. After a special series of 
meetings led by E. C. Mercer and W. D. 
Weatherford, a group of prominent college 
men decided that such an Association ought 
to have a large place in Tulane. The officers 
are: W. O. Westfeldt, president; T. 
Warnsley, captain of the 1911 football team, 
vice-president; M. Daswell, secretary, and N. 
S. Cuterer, treasurer. Among the chairmen 
of committees are Ewing Werlein and L. D. 
Beach. Faculty and students manifested the 
greatest enthusiasm in the organization of 
the Association. 


California Polytechnic Institute has carried 
on three very successful Bible study classes 
all year with a very high average of attend- 
ance. 


On March 22 and 23, at the State University 
of Iowa, a very successful Bible study insti- 
tute was held. Among the leaders were M. H. 
Bickham, of Iowa State College; Dr. J. L. 
Gillin, Harrison S. Elliott and A. G. Cushman. 
Some of the subjects discussed were “Bible 
Study, a Constructive Factor in College Life,” 
“What Can the Faculty Member Do to Pro- 
mote Bible Study?” and special sessions were 
held for Bible study leaders and for pastors 
and Bible school superintendents. 


William A. DeWitt, of the University of 
California, and Gale Seaman, of the Inter- 
national Committee, spent March 12 and 13 
at the University of Nevada. Bible study was 
maugurated there. 
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The University of California has Bible 
groups in nine fraternity and club houses. 


Stanford University has eight Bible groups 
in fraternities. 


At Princeton University, early in March, a 
special series of meetings was held in the inter- 
ests of deepening the spiritual life of the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Robert E. Speer preached at 
chapel on Sunday, and addressed three large 
meetings. Thirty-seven group meetings were 
held in dormitories and freshman houses. 


W. D. Weatherford and E. C. Mercer have 
been holding special meetings in some of the 
Southern colleges. A very successful series 
was held at the A. & M. College of Mississippi. 
A large number of men took a definite stand 
for the Christian life. At the University of 
Louisiana, a Jarge number of group meetings 
and a number of public meetings were held. 
Every student in college was reached by the 
meetings, and a large number took a definite 
public stand for the Christian life. 


The following paragraph, taken from a letter 
of a Student Volunteer now at work in China, 
will give some idea as to the variety of things 
which a missionary is sometimes called on to 
do: “I am doing the work of nine men these 
days. When school opens in a few weeks I 
will have the work of ten. During the last 
week I have served as employment agent, 
architect, draughtsman, steam heating expert, 
purchasing agent, customs broker, bookkeeper 
(five sets of books), besides being principal of 
a flourishing school and superintendent of day 
schools over two districts the size of New 
Jersey. Some time I would like to resign 
these jobs and begin being a missionary.” 


North Dakota has two city and eight college 
associations, and every one of them were rep- 
resented at the State convention at Fargo, 
North Dakota, March 3-5. None of the col- 
lege associations employ a general secretary, 
and the distances were very long for some of 
the delegates. There are 1,098 men in the 
colleges of the State, of whom about 350 are 
members of the Association; 225 are in Bible 
study classes, which is an increase of over 
300 per cent. over last year. As one of the 
direct results of the Student Association’s 
work, forty-seven students have decided for 
the Christian life. A. L. Miller, the State 
Secretary, has been the leader of this work. 
Among the speakers at the conference were 
Dr. James L. Gordon, of Winnipeg; Dean I. E. 
Brown, of Chicago Training School; Harrison 
S. Elliott, of the International Committee, 
and Guy V. Aldrich, of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. In Fargo, the convention city, in- 
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cluding its sister town of Moorhead, across 
the river, there are some 3,000 students in high 
schools. The convention struck a key-note 
for the forward movement, and two counties 
will be opened up for country work. 


Clarence P. Shedd has been secured as gen- 
eral secretary at Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. The growth of the work there has made 
necessary the presence of an employed secre- 
tary. Mr. Shedd comes to Worcester from 
New Bedford, where he has been assisting the 
educational secretary in the city association. 
He is a graduate of Clark College, of the class 
of 1909, where he was president of his class in 
his senior year. 


The Association at Oklahoma University has 
established, for the first time, a mid-week 
meeting, with student leadership and general 
discussions. These are being carried on in 
addition to the regular Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings addressed by outside speakers. Four of 
the six fraternities at the University have 
Bible groups and the remaining two are organ- 
izing for the work. The Association is 
strengthening its work very largely. 


Miss Etta Odle, Union Biblical Seminary, 
who arrived in Africa last July, is now serv- 
ing as the matron of the Girls’ Home at 
Moyamba, Sierra Leone, West Africa. She 
has under her charge twenty-two girls. In 
addition to the usual school features, the 
school has an industrial department. 


At the American Presbyterian Mission, 
North India, Dr. Annie Young has been trans- 
ferred from Etaw to Fatehgarh, to take the 
place of Dr. Anna M. Fullerton, who has come 
home on furlough. Dr. Swezey is located at 
Allahabad, where, after some months of 
language study, she will take charge of the 
Sarah Seward Hospital. Drs. Young and 
Swezey are both student volunteers, the former 
sailing in 1900 and the latter in Igro. 


At Culver Military Academy, where there 
are 330 students, there are, including fac- 
ulty members, 350 members of the Association. 
W. A. Miller, who was secretary from 1904 to 
1908, has the work again in charge. 


At West Virginia University, twenty-nine 
men met with W. C. Florian, the newly- 
elected State Secretary of West Virginia, to 
lay plans for an increased attendance at the 
State convention of West Virginia. 


Students of Smith College have raised $400 
for the relief of the famine sufferers in China. 
This sum has been sent out through the 
National Red Cross Society. 


Groups for the promotion of Christian char- 
acter in school life have been formed in each 
of the three high schools in Kansas City, Mo. 
About 100 of the leading boys are meeting 
weekly in discussion groups based on the Bible. 
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This work is being directed by Arthur G 
Robin, Colby ’96, who was last year a master 
at Mercersburg Academy. 


The Association at Culver Military Academy 
has moved into its new quarters. The building 
includes a large lounging room, a billiard and 
pool room, four bowling alleys and the offices, 


Fifty men from Harvard are enrolled as 
“stewards” for the missionary exhibition “The 
World in Boston,” to be held for five weeks 
in April and May. The mission study work for 
upper class men is designed to prepare men for 
leadership. It is under the direction of Prof. 
Philip M. Rhinelander. The freshmen groups 
have been working under student bodies since 
November, and will again meet all together 
under the leadership of President Albert 
Parker Fitch for five weeks this spring. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, of Yale, and General Secretary 
C. E. Sileox, of Brown, have addressed recent 
meetings of the Association. 


Harold W. Taylor, 1909, is to be assistant 
secretary at Columbia, devoting his time to the 
promotion of Bible study. The classes in 
stenography and “First Aid to the Injured,” 
carried on by the Columbia association, have 
been working successfully this year. Colum- 
bia men are also engaging in social and indus- 
trial service. 


At Brown University Christian Association, 
Charles Stelzle addressed the students on “The 
Church and Industrial Progress.” These meet- 
ings are quite informal and the discussions 
are usually very keen. 


At McGill the Association has replaced the 
usual system of Mission study groups by a 
series of informal talks given by the men of 
the community who are best qualified to speak 
on such subjects. Before Christmas this series 
dealt with the religions of mission lands. Dur- 
ing the second term two sections are being 
taken up—the first on the history and prob 
lems of missions in Canada, and the second on 
some of the phases of foreign missionary work, 
aiming at giving an idea of the practical every- 
day work of the missionary rather than more 
general theory of missions. Murray G. Brooks, 
‘08, has lately arrived in Ceylon to take up 
Association work on the island in conjunction 
with Mr. W. W. Crutchfield. His salary will 
be provided by the McGill Association. One 
of the most successful features of this year’s 
work is the Sunday evening “Sings,” whet 
thirty to fifty men gather in the reading room 
around a wood fire and spend an hour singing 
the old favorite hymns, finishing the evening 
with light refreshments. Occasionally special 
music is introduced. Special efforts have lately 
been made to interest more students in 
service. The boys’ clubs of the University St 
tlement and the Boy Scout Movement of 
city are engaging the energies of fifteen met 
at present. The bowling alleys of the As#® 
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ciation building are more popular than they 
have ever been before, and the newly-fitted-up 
billiard room is contributing a large share to- 
wards the usefulness of the building to the 
student body. 


Through the deputation work of the Mount 
Hermon Christian Association two churches 
have already grown up in nearby towns. The 
deputation work is being carried on still in a 
very successful manner. 


At Northwestern University Professional 
Schools in Chicago there are 401 members out 
of 751 students. 


At the University of Virginia the Bible study 
enrollment has increased 100 per cent since 
early fall. The membership is 487, the highest 
in the Association’s history. 


The Christian Association of the University 
of Chicago has introduced a total of 450 men 
to ten churches near the University since 
October 1. Seventy different men were en- 
gaged in settlement work and other social ac- 
tivities during the past autumn quarter. The 
efforts of the members of the Association to 
enroll men in curriculum Bible study has re- 
sulted in a constant increase in the number of 
men electing these courses. 


At Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
there are 450 college men in church Bible 
classes and 300 students in the Association 
Bible classes. Omitting those counted twice, 
about 650 students are in Bible study out of 
a total of 1,300 men in college. 


At Adelbert College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, the Association membership includes 
a little over 98 per cent. of the student body. 


At the A. & M. College of Oklahoma the 
Association has been of great service in aiding 
500 students who came in this year for the new 
short course in agriculture. 


At the Sheffield School of Science of Yale 
University there is a special group studying 
industrial problems. 


During the Christmas holidays, Nebraska 
Wesleyan University sent a deputation of five 
men to Seward, Neb. A number of men and 
boys expressed the determination to lead the 
Christian life as a result of these meetings. 


At Williams, some successful community 
service work has been carried on. The follow- 
ing figures will be of interest. 


Number enrolled in educational classes .. .337 


Number of student teachers about ........ 50 
Average attendance at classes ..........-. 175 
Sunday schools controlled by students ... 6 
Sunday schools in which are student teach- 
ene iar ee worn Comet 
Number student teachers ................ 48 
TT oS RRRRReTSTS Snare: 300 
Number boys’ clubs ..............+eeeeees 8 
Number teachers ...........:seccececeers 16 
DC ccvcciveannavesesnagueeeed 





The Chinese Student Conferences.—The 
Chinese Student Christian Association will 
hold two summer conferences this year, which 
will meet at Linwood Park and Pocono Pines 
during the period of the regular student con- 
ferences of the Student Young Men’s Christian 
Association. At Pocono Pines the conference 
will assemble June 15 to 19, and at Linwood 
Park June 20 to 25. The Chinese conference 
will meet with the general conferences for 
some of the sessions, while for special prob- 
lems the two groups will be entirely separate. 
For any information with regard to these gath- 
erings address P. W. Kuo, Quinby avenue, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


British Colleges in Social Service 


From The Student Movement 


I—A Weex-EnpD WITH THE SALVATION ARMY 
(London Theological Colleges) 

Many chords of one’s being are struck by a 
visit to the Salvation Army social work, and, 
among other things, a wide range of emotional 
experience is possible. The Sunday Free 
Breakfast Service may awaken in a sympa- 
thetic spectator almost uncontrollable emotion. 
Row upon row of drowsy men, tenants of the 
Embankment, sit there; here a strong, noble 
figure, there a group of wild-looking boys, and, 
beside them, the pathetic form of a white- 
bearded old man—strength, youth and age 
under the same curse. Then the pleading 
words of the officer and the hopeless abandon 
of the penitent casting himself on the form, 
bring the crisis, and emotion holds sway. See, 
again, the human wrecks at the Shelters, the 
bloated face of the man at his cup of tea; the 
hard, sullen face of her who once was fair; 
follow with eye and imagination the shuffling 
applicant in rags whom the inexorable “full 
up” has sent back to the streets. It is sufficient 
to melt the coldest theorist, and it leaves the 
sympathetic sore at heart. Yet one glows with 
thankfulness at the rare heroism of the girl 
slum workers, as described by their officer, and 
the sight of 200 men giving voluntary attend- 
ance at a Sunday afternoon service in the 
Workman’s Hotel acts as an inspiration. 

Careful organization may, however, be the 
supreme interest to some. A week-end visit 
can show how the free breakfast and service 
acts as a dragnet for the workshops, what pre- 
cautions are taken against imposture on the 
part of “converts,” how the labor bureau assist 
the men and in what way the workshops lead 
to permanent employment. The staff also is a 
splendid machine. One studies with wonder 
the careful selection of officers for the various 
duties, which, in the case of lady officers, is 
particularly evident. 

The worshipper at the shrine of industry 
will be rewarded by this pilgrimage. The 
officer who comes to show the party round, 
snatches a hasty “tea” while the other votaries 
are arriving; at 8 P. M. the head of the In- 
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vestigation Department, who is then inter- 
viewed, is busy at work; and the girls in train- 
ing as slum workers are engaged from 6 in 
the morning till 7 at night. The big machine 
in the service of others is never at rest. 

The system is an object lesson for the social 
reformer. Cleanliness, comfort and sobriety 
are its watchwords, and the numerous baths, 
laundries, with the special “act” for freeing 
clothes of undesirable aliens, clean bunks and 
beds at 3d. and 5d. a night, and the daily ser- 
vices at the workshop tell a tale of systematic 
war against squalor. It is easy to see a distinct 
physical and mental advance under the benefi- 
cent influence of compulsory cleanliness, hon- 
est labor and enforced temperance. One may 
get many hints with regard to the needs of the 
poor, which stop any cant talk about “pauper- 
ization” and “independence,” the good done to 
poor school children by the County Council, 
the advantage of the Old Age Pension to poor 
old women who make matchboxes at 2!4d. a 
gross and find their own paste. The superin- 
tendent of the Slum Settlement Home shows 
us vast possibilities in the way of social bet- 
terment by means of country homes for 
mothers and children, and eventide homes for 
the aged poor, while the warden of the In- 
ebriates’ Home can speak of her 40 per cent to 
50 per cent success under a strict régime which 
stops at once all alcohol and enforces vege- 
tarian diet. 

The preacher may be rather skeptical when 
confronted with the “real  salvationist’s” 
method of address. It appears emotional, a 
carefully graduated raising of the emotional 
temperature till the penitents flock forward. 
Is it real? Well! decent, bright-faced men sit 
in the front row who have just confessed that 
they came to the truth under like circum- 
stances. On such a level, perhaps, strong, cal- 
culated emotion is necessary. 

As students of men we may find much food 
for reflection. Viewing the various types of 
men, we are suddenly made aware that they 
are not merely specimens, but human, as we 
are. It is almost with amusement that we 
hear of their belief that the “Army” grows 
rich on the 2'%4d. they must pay for dinner. 
Almost unbelieving, we examine in the work- 
man’s hotel the remains of the lead piping cut 
down for pawn by a former resident, whereby, 
as the officer laughingly remarks, he made sure 
of money for his next night’s hotel bill. 

Educationally, a visit to the Salvation Army 
Social Works is most useful. It is an educa- 
tion in organization, industry, sympathy and 
heroism, and it may be said, as one did say, 
“When I see one of these Army girls pass I 
feel I want to lift my hat.” 7. & 


(New College, Hampstead). 


II.—VacaTion ScHoot For Socrat Stupy 
(Birmingham Women Students) 


The third annual Vacation School of Social 
Study for Women Students of the Birming- 
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ham University was held during the first three 
days of the Easter vacation, 1910. The aim of 
this school is to provide an opportunity of ac- 
quiring both theoretical knowledge and prac- 
tical experience of social conditions for 
students whom pressure of work deprives of 
such opportunity during the term. Each year 
a special branch of work is studied; on pre- 
vious occasions the medical mission and the 
poor law have been dealt with; this year the 
subject chosen was modern industrial condi- 
tions. The growing interest among students in 
social problems is testified by the fact that, 
whereas in former years twelve to thirteen 
have attended the school, on this occasion 
about fifty students were present. 

The larger numbers entailed an especial de- 
gree of organization. A committee was formed 
during the Easter term, consisting of the 
student representative of the Women’s Set- 
tlement, and two members of the Christian 
Union Committee, one of whom represented 
the Day Training College. Most of the or- 
ganizing work, however, was very kindly un- 
dertaken by Miss Matheson, the warden of the 
Women’s Settlement, who planned the course, 
procured admission to local factories, threw 
open the settlement rooms for lectures, meals, 
etc., besides providing lunch and tea at a mod. 
erate cost. The settlement residents acted as 
guides for the factory visits, for which the 
students divided themselves into six groups, 
with different badges and timetables. Each 
group saw three factories, including a metal 
factory, where the work is rough and un- 
skilled, another factory where the work is 
lighter and more skilled, or where special in- 
terest is taken in the workers’ welfare, and 
Cadbury’s Works at Bournville. The students 
were also taken over the Birmingham Labor 
Exchange, and had its work explained to them 
by the local director. Miss Matheson gave a 
course of lectures, the subjects being “The 
Factory Acts,” “Industrial Disease” and “Un- 
employment,” and, at the close of the course, 
an address on the aims and activities of the 
Women’s Settlement, while Canon Carnegie 
spoke a few words on social work in general. 
There was no entrance fee for this school, but 
a collection was made towards the settlement 
funds. 

No students who attended this course could 
fail to appreciate the immense value in stimu- 
lating their interest and in deepening their 
knowledge of social problems. The combina- 
tion of lectures and visits was especially valu- 
able, each providing the necessary supplement 
to the other; the lectures prepared the students 
for intelligent observation in the factories, 
while the visits brought home vividly 2 
stamped indelibly upon the mind the facts 
narrated in the lectures; they brought about, 
moreover, that live contact with the actual 
worker which is so quickening to the symp#- 
thies. CuristaseL T. M. HuMpPHREYS. 


(University Representative of the Women's 
Settlement, 1908-1910). 











God’s Plan for World Redemption. By 
Charles R. Watson. 225 pages. I9Q11. 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. 50 cents. 


A number of valuable contributions have 
been made recently to the discussion of the 
missionary message of the Bible, such as Dr. 
Horton’s “The Bible a Missionary Book,” Dr. 
McLean’s “Where the Book Speaks,” and Dr. 
Carver’s “Missions in the Plan of the Ages.” 
To this group there has now been added one 
which has a strong claim to recognition. In 
“God’s Plan for World Redemption,” Dr. 
Charles R. Watson traces the progress of the 
divine plan in the centuries covered by the 
Bible narrative. This is done without any 
great detail, aiming rather to follow by a rapid 
survey the unfolding of the divine plan for the 
saving of a lost world. The time covered by 
this revelation of God’s plan is divided into 
the period of preparation, the period of realiza- 
tion and the period of application. 

In treating of the last period in which the 
world is being evangelized, it would be more 
satisfying if the missionary effort of the nine- 
teenth century had been given a summarized 
treatment, thus bringing the reader up to the 
present hour. The last two chapters are 
thoroughly practical, and deal with the rela- 
tion of the individual and the Church to the 
divine plan as it has been thus disclosed. 

The book was prepared as a Mission Study 
text-book for young people’s classes in the 
United Presbyterian Church. It is a valuable 
book, however, for any one to read who wishes 
to refresh his mind as to the missionary char- 
acter of the Bible and the divine character of 
the missionary enterprise. 

A number of original and striking charts 
add value to the book. 


The Abiding Value of the Old Testa- 
ment. By George L. Robinson. 1911. 
Y.M.C. A, Press. 35 cents. 


This book is a contribution to the positive 
side of a great question. There is little of the 
purely apologetic tone in these pages; they 
are written by one who knows the Old Testa- 
ment and has felt deeply the power of its 
Peculiar message. The deprecating air has 
been too long adopted, for the Old Testament 
1s quite capable of standing alone. Prof. Rob- 
son's book will bring to many a new sense 
of the value of the Hebrew Scriptures, and will 
Sive a hint as to the lines along which further 
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study should proceed. His collection of 
simple facts with regard to its language and 
teaching will be new to many readers in the 
colleges, for this generation does not read 
the Bible as did the last, and Prof. Robinson 
has put us deeply in debt by daring to set 
down clearly and precisely just these everyday 
facts that we ought to know. 

In spirit and in substance this little volume 
is worthy. The college student will feel it 
particularly appeals to him. 


A Blue Stocking in India. By Winifred 
Heston. 226 pages. 1910. Revell. 
$1.00. 


In Kali’s Country. By Emily T. Sheets. 
208 pages. 1910. Revell. $1.00. 


An American Bride in Porto Rico. By 
Marion Blythe. 205 pages. 1I9g10. 
Revell. $1.00. 


Here are three books which would be suit- 
able for missionary reading circles. 

Miss Heston’s book contains the cleverly 
written letters of a lady doctor in the Marathi 
country, and is accurate in its portrayal of 
missionary life in that part of India. The 
book has much of the charm of the “Lady of 
the Decoration,” and is full of missionary 
information, which is conveyed with subtle 
skill. 

Mrs. Sheets’ stories, some of which are 
quite imaginative, illustrate the need and prog- 
ress of missionary work among the masses of 
India’s population. They show also that the 
writer made her tour through India with eyes 
and ears wide open. 

Miss Blythe’s book contains chatty letters 
descriptive of real missionary experiences in 
Porto Rico. This book would be especially 
suited to reading circles of younger girls. 


The Call of the New Era. 
Muir. 351 pages. 1910. 
Tract Society. $1.25. 


By William 
American 


In this book Mr. Muir gives us an un- 
usually attractive history of missions, both in 
Bible times and in the succeeding centuries. 
It combines in its survey “a scholarly exegesis, 
broad discrimination and accurate history,” 
and culminates in a stirring presentation of 
the responsibilities and opportunities of the 
new era of missions. 





SHELF-WORN BOOKS AT REDUCED 


In this list will be found many valuable Missionary 
Works. Most of the books are shelf-worn; 
some of them have been used only as samples. 


The reduced prices named include carriage 














Reduced 
Pub’rs’ Price 

Author Title Date Binding Price (Inc. Postage) 
Adams.—The Weaver Boy who Became a Missionary... 1887 Cloth $1.75 $0.50 
Addison.—The Heart of Japan........................ 1905 35 .50 25 
Armstrong.—Dan’s Little Girl.....................205 cee . 1.20 .20 
Beach.—Cross in Land of Trident..................... 1895 " .50 .20 
Bliss.— Encyclopedia of Missions (2 Vols.)............ 1891 ei 12.00 4.00 
Bliss.—Organizations and Methods of Mission Work... 1897 ‘i 25 .10 
Bond.—Our Share in China..................ccceeeees 1909 . .50 25 
Broomhall.—Evangelization of the World............ 1889 Board 1.00 25 
Broomhall.—Pioneer Work in Hunan................. 1906 Cloth 1.00 .40 
Brown.—An Autobiography, George Brown, D. D., 

Pioneer Missionary and Explorer................ 1908 3.50 2.00 
Browm—Childrem Of CRIS... .ccccccccccclccccccccces 1909 .50 25 
Butler.— Mexico in Tramsition........................ 1892 2.00 75 
Carey.—Adventures in Tibet....................000ee: IQOI 1.50 .50 
Clark.—The Gospel in Latin Lands.................... 1909 ’ .50 .25 
Clark.—Leavening the Nation...................cc000- 1903 1.25 .50 
Clarke.—A Study of Christian Missions................ 1900 1.25 ‘50 
Clement.—Christianity and Modern Japan............. 1905 1.00 .50 
Clement.—Handbook of Modern Japan................ 1905 1.40 75 
Commons.—Social Reform and the Churth............ 1894 75 25 
Creegan.—Great Missionaries of the Church........... 1895 - 1.35 75 
Cunningham.—The Foreign Missionary and His Work. 1899 » .50 .25 
Curtis.—The Laos of North Siam..................42. 1903 . 1.25 .50 
IIE NE a ns cis gh wn ted mel ao wea 1908 " 1.00 .50 
Dennis.—Foreign Missions After a Century.......... 1893 ” 1.50 .50 
DePuy.—Biblical Facts and History.................. 1905 ' 25 10 
Devins.—An Observer in the Philippines.............. 1905 , 2.00 1.00 
Dixon.—The Land of the Morning.................... 1882 <i 1.50 25 
INE OE MU ik co ceeentcecaebiedeeedeeus 1907 . .50 25 
POO WERE isscceccvsccccectcscoveeeses 1909 ‘ 2.50 1.50 
ee 8 eee 1909 1.00 .50 
Bielde—A Corner of Cathay..........ccccccccccccess 1894 ' 1.00 25 
Gollock.—Candidates in Waiting...................... 1892 . 55 .30 
Gollock.—Missionaries at Work...................045- 1905 . 75 .40 
Gordon.—Holy Spirit in Missions..................... 1893 . 1.25 .50 
Grant.—Christendom, Anno Domini MDCCCCI. (2 

NE ae Ca ae ee eases gaa eau enia’ 1902 . 2.50 1.25 
Grant.—Religions of the World...............seceeees eoee . .40 .20 
Griffis—The Mikado’s Empire (2 Vols.).............. 1906 ve 4.00 2.00 
Griffis—The Religions of Japan..................005: 1907 2.00 1.00 
Grigg.—Odds and Ends in Pagoda Land............... 1906 .90 .40 
Guinness.—Story of China Inland Mission (2 Vols.).. 1897 ‘ 4.00 1.50 
Haig.—Daybreak in North Africa..............seeee08 coe ss .30 15 
Peembem.—-Afehamistan «on... cc cccccccssccccccccccces 1906 ” 2.50 1.50 
Holcomb.—The Real Chinaman............ccccesecees 1895 2.00 1.00 
Hopkins.—Religions of India.................00+-008- 1895 : 2.00 75 
Hopkins.—Within the Purdah.................0.e0e0- 1898 < 1.25 50 
wees GE GO CIN no ic vocciscensswcsececeess 1904 Paper .30 15 

Cloth .50 25 
Hough.—The Church in Earnest (Various Papers).... 1908 a 50 .20 
Howard.—The Life of Henry Clay Trumbull.......... 1905 . 75 .50 
Imbrie.—The Church of Christ in Japan............... 1906 : .50 25 
Jessup.—Kamil; a Syrian Convert from Islam to 

CE vincc eck euneehessbigeieedhtevee neces 1899 1.00 35 
Johnson.—Indians and Spanish Neighbors............. 1905 Paper 30 15 
Pee eemeties QUESTS 2c ccccccscccccsccccecvescse cose Cloth 50 25 
King.—W. G. Lawes of New Guinea.................. 1909 s 1.50 75 
Leitch.—Seven Years in Ceylon............--+.-+e0e- 1890 . 75 .20 
Lyman.—A Plain Man’s Working View of Biblical 

TRORETAHIOR 2. ccc ccccccccccccccccccescsccscecese 1907 . 35 10 
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